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Just on the verge of the ninety-eighth year of the Academy, the 
painful intelligence was received of the sudden decease of one of 
its most esteemed members, who had served for several years as its 
Treasurer. Mr. Edmund Quincy descended from a family among the 
earliest to leave Great Britain for the purpose of settling upon the soil 
of Massachusetts, and which has actually fulfilled that object on to 
three centuries, continuously. The second son of Josiah Quincy and 
the grandson of Josiah Quincy, known as the Junior, both of them 
doing honor to the name under high political responsibilities, Edmund 
did not fail to maintain their reputation, though not precisely in the 
same way. "When nine years of age, he was sent to Phillips Academy 
at Andover, for preparation to enter Harvard College ; and in ,1827 
he issued from that institution with honors indicating a fair promise 
of distinction in his later years. That promise was honorably fulfilled. 

At the outset of life, the usual question presents itself to educated 
men in New England, what of three professions they decide to take. 
Mr. Quincy preferred the law ; but, though he went through the pre- 
liminary preparations, he developed less taste for it than for the culti- 
vation of general literature and the occupation of a- writer. Hence it 
happened that through an elaborate experience he gradually mastered 
a style of composition marked not less for its peculiar felicity than for 
its accuracy and point. 

Mr. Quincy married early, and then settled himself in one of the 
ancestral mansions in Dedham, which had come in due course of in- 
heritance to the possession of his father. For a short period, it looked 
as if there might be danger of his subsiding into the respectable but 
somnolent career of a fastidious critic about town. His early effort 
naturally could hardly be more than ephemeral productions which get 
mingled with more or less of the platitudes that shine for a moment 
and forthwith are seen no more. In order fully to draw out his vigor, 
there was need of some strong appliance in the living and acting world 
around him. Just the thing happened in its most striking aspect, 
when in the month of November, 1837, there came the ghastly intelli- 
gence from the town of Alton, in the State of Illinois, that a respect- 
able clergyman had there been deliberately murdered by a ruthless 
mob solely on account of his persisting to substitute a second printing- 
press, with the purpose of exposing the wrongfulness of negro slavery, 
for an earlier one which had been ruthlessly destroyed. Perhaps no 
single event in the history of the long struggle that followed stirred 
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up conscientious men to a sterner sense of the necessity of exertion 
than that event. It roused Mr. Quincy at once, and from that date 
he stood forth an altered being. He had found a work to do, and he 
faithfully performed it. 

But, startling as this intelligence appeared and incontestably was, - 
so thoroughly had the popular mind in the good city of Boston been 
imbued with a dread of the possible consequence of agitating the ques- 
tion of slavery in any shape, that great sluggishness, to use a mild 
term, was felt towards any public condemnation of the true nature of 
that crime. At this day, it would not be easy for young generations 
to conceive of the extent of the popular prejudice on this subject. No 
doubt, it sprang from an honest apprehension of the consequences to 
the much loved Federal Union which might even bring on its disrup- 
tion. Such was the feeling almost all over the land. And nowhere 
was it more overpowering than in the city of Boston. Yet in the 
midst of the excitement there appeared a few brave individuals, men 
and women, who, being shocked at the idea of suffering this wanton 
outrage to pass without publicly stamping upon it their sense of its 
nature at any cost, assembled for consultation, and these finally agreed 
upon a public call to all persons sympathizing with them to meet 
tegether and deliberate upon what might be done to stigmatize the 
true nature of the offence. 

This meeting was accordingly held. And of those persons regard- 
less of consequences to themselves, but strongly moved by the atrocity 
of the outrage upon freedom, Edmund Quincy appeared as one. If 
on this issue there was to be a conflict of principle, his mind was alto- 
gether made vup. It was now that he conceived the idea that there 
was no alternative but to enlist actively for the whole of the war, be 
it longer or shorter. His speech made on that night was the key of 
his career. 

What a change came over the person of Mr. Quincy by reason of 
the bold step he had taken can be understood only from an examina- 
tion of the papers he has left behind him. Those who sympathized 
with him were a handful. Utterly unsuited to the arts of a demagogue, 
it became at once his task to attack with severity almost the whole 
of the class of persons of property and of standing, of all the higher 
professions, and of advanced culture, naturally his associates, who stood 
forth almost in a body to protect what they honestly believed was 
threatened with destruction, the union of the States and the property 
of the nation. With very little sympathy for the style of electioneer- 
ing so common in the country, detracting from the rich and exalting 
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the poor man for no other reason than the fact itself of either posi- 
tion, it became his work not to spare the numerous class of those who 
make these labors their sole occupation. So long as the slave re- 
mained in chains, the demagogues were mostly arrayed on the side of 
the masters. It was this class that it became the business of Mr. 
Quincy to assault, and he did not spare them. How much work he 
did as a regular contributor to the chief anti-slavery presses for a long 
series of years can be understood only from the collection from them 
made by himself and enclosed in a series of ponderous volumes. It is 
here, and perhaps here only, that a .very full political exposition of that 
struggle may yet be collected. It makes a memorable history, second 
only to that of the war for independence. The most valuable feature 
of it is its freedom from personal or party motive. Mr. Quincy never 
sought an office or peddled for a place. In a word, he was thoroughly 
independent, a quality more often praised than practised among men 
of his class, when they undertake to meddle with politics at all. 

Neither was it only iu the field of controversy that he exercised 
his pen. It was early in his career that he ventured upon a work of 
fancy. This was a small volume issued under the name of " Wensley, 
A Tale ; " and the scene of action purported to be laid in New England 
somewhere about the middle of the last century. It aimed to repre- 
sent neither the more polished nor the purely homely phases of life, 
all which had been shown well enough already elsewhere, but rather 
the quiet and measured retirement of the middling but educated class 
settled in districts rather remote from the populous seaboard, and yet 
not wholly out of reach. The story is simply developed through the 
agency of four or five characters of both sexes, and the happy union 
of the hero and heroine in spite of the wicked contrivances of an 
English rival to defeat it. As an experiment, it was certainly not 
without interest. Its greatest recommendation consists in its easy 
vein of humor, of a sort much removed from that which under the 
name of Yankee has been carried too near the extreme of vulgarity of 
late years. The characters may not appear to excite much sympathy 
under their trials, but at least they are well sketched, and the dialogue 
retains salt enough everywhere to hold the attention and leave at the 
end good-will. 

This book of " "Wensley " and another of the same sort, which he 
prepared for a magazine, but did not publish, formed the recreation of 
Mr. Quincy. His more elaborate work is to be found in the continu- 
ous history, furnished by him to the anti-slavery presses, of the fearful 
political struggle for the extermination of slavery, in which he took 
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bo prominent a part. Nowhere else is it so minutely and faithfully told. 
In addition to this, he was regularly called upon to furnish reports of 
proceedings of public meetings, addresses, speeches, and, last but not 
least, a share in the production of those New Year's Annuals, so taste- 
fully prepared both inside and out, and made attractive not less to the 
mind than to the outward eye, which contributed in no small degree 
to keep up a general interest in the great cause and to hasten its final 
triumph. 

That hour came at last : the great object of emancipation was at- 
tained after a conflict of nearly half a century, and not without a 
fearful penalty of bloodshed. Little remained for him beyond the com- 
paratively light labor of securing results under the strongest possible 
cohesion of liberty with law. Mr. Quincy, had he so chosen, might 
justly claim a complete release from controversy of every kind, and 
especially from the ever-recurring demands of political newspapers. 
He did, in fact, turn his hand in a different direction, and, instead of 
laboring to establish present or future history, he directed his attention 
to the illustration of the past. 

One special duty rested upon him, to perform which was a task 
nobody else could do so well. His father, Josiah Quincy, and John 
Copley, two of the most eminent men of their age, were born in the 
same town of Boston so nearly together as to have been nursed by 
the same nurse ; and, though soon widely separated by the Atlantic 
in their respective paths of usefulness, they had the singular fortune 
of each extending a useful and honorable career close upon an entire 
century. While Quincy labored through many of the various stages 
of active life, in the representative halls, on the bench of justice, in 
the organization of his native place as a city, and lastly in the faithful 
supervision of one of the first universities in the land, it fell to the lot 
of his rival to rise by regular degrees through all the various stages 
of distinction that attend an eminent parliamentary orator until ele- 
vated to the highest judicial position which Great Britain could give. 
A singular feature of this conjunction was that these two persons not 
only should have been so close together at birth, but that they should 
have continued their laborious and useful lives almost to the same 
day of termination. Mr. Quincy was the survivor but a few weeks. 
It was no more than an act of justice in his son to show to the public 
an example of so long, so industrious, and so useful a career. It 
scarcely needs to be added that it was so judiciously done as to secure 
for it shortly a second edition, an event seldom attending any produc- 
tion of that sort not possessing intrinsic worth. 
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Neither was this the last of his labors. His interest in the re- 
searches in which he had been so zealously engaged led him to collect 
and prepare for publication a volume of the speeches made by his 
father during the period of his active life. This was likewise well 
received by the public. Here bis labors ended. His observation of 
the progress of the instruction, when elected as one of the Trustees of 
Harvard University, was earnest ; and it led him to act as an occasional 
visitor to listen to the exercises of the students. It was after a visit 
of this kind that on the 17th of April, 1877, .just as he got home to 
his own doorstep at Dedham, the fatal stroke fell to terminate in an 
instant his most industrious and honorable career. 

JOHN H. TEMPLE. 

Mr. John H. Temple was born in Princeton, Mass., on Oct. 3, 
1812. He died in "West Roxbury on July 25, 1877. His parents 
were farmers, and were healthy and vigorous even to old age. The 
son was of a delicate and sensitive nature. His whole life was a 
struggle with a nervous and frail constitution, and in his mature years 
i he suffered from asthma. He left the paternal farm at eighteen for 
Sterling, where he was employed in the manufacture of chairs. At 
twenty, he began to work on physical apparatus under the instruction 
of Mr. Nathan B. Chamberlain. He came with him to Boston, and 
remained in his service for several years ; after which, he began busi- 
ness for himself, about 1838. For fourteen years, his humble shop 
was in Court Street ; he then removed to Franklin Street, and about 
1865 to West Roxbury. At first, he manufactured apparatus of illus- 
tration for schools and colleges, and for the Lowell Institute in its 
early days. But his taste was always inclined to mathematical instru- 
ments and instruments of precision, in the construction of which he 
excelled, and to which he devoted all the energies of the best part of 
his life. The officers of the United States Coast Survey, and engineers 
generally, appreciated his skill and his conscientious fidelity to a high 
ideal of workmanship, and engrossed all his time. His standard of 
execution was so high, and he found it so difficult to satisfy himself 
even with the results of his own labor, that he could rarely obtain 
any valuable assistance at the hands of others. Under such circum- 
stances, his business was highly honorable, but not remunerative. 
Theoretical and practical science must ever acknowledge their obliga- 
tion to the genius of the workshop, whose inventive faculty and nice 
instrumental appliances make the discoveries of the laboratory possi- 
vol. xm. (k. s. v.) 29 



